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The Five-Day Week 


The increasing efforts of organized labor to obtain the 
five-day week and the voluntary action of open shop em- 
ployers in introducing it, places it among the most signifi- 
cant developments affecting American working conditions. 
Under these circumstances the recent publication by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of a study of the 
five-day week in 270 manufacturing establishments” 
comes at a very opportune time. The study is not only 
significant for its impartiality but it is the most compre- 
hensive analysis of the problem ever published. 

Although the five-day week is the most advanced step 
ever taken in connection with the long struggle to reduce 


Working hours, it has been in effect among a few firms 
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or many years. The earliest instance of its adoption 
found by the Board was in a New England spinning mill 


in 1908. From 1908 to.1918 it gained little headway. At 
the close of 1918 the five-day week was in effect in 19 
manufacturing establishments. In 1928, the 270 establish- 
ments having the five-day week employed 218,219 workers 
of whom 99.4 per cent, or 216,921, worked under this 
schedule. Of these, 203,421 were males and 13,500 were 


females. These establishments were found in industries 
manufacturing cloth hats and caps, ladies’ dresses, men’s 
dothing, other garments, textiles, paper products, auto- 
mobile and aircraft equipment, miscellaneous metal prod- 
wets, in printing, publishing, and lithographing plants, and 
in 28 unclassified lines. 

In November, 1928, the American Federation of Labor 
amounced that 164,479 of its members were working 
under five-day agreements of 40 hours per week, as well 
as 550 office workers, distributed among 20 international 
tnions. The Industrial Conference Board estimates that 
1 per cent of the total were employed in five build- 
ig trades (bricklayers, carpenters, electrical workers, 
painters, plasterers) and 38 per cent were painters. Elimi- 
tating 5,500 duplications in the Board’s and the A. F. of 
L’s figures, as the result of common data from union 
shops in garment industries, and allowing for instances of 

Y operation not recorded, the Board estimates that 
there were about 400,000 workers enjoying a five-day 
week at the close of 1928. In May, 1929, the building 
trades unions of New York City obtained the five-day 
week and it is estimated that it applied to an additional 
125,000 or 150,000 workers. Agreements obtained by 

Iding trades locals in other cities increased the total 
% further by the close of 1929. 

4 connection with its data on 270 manufacturing estab- 

ts the Board says that “in point of number of 


") The Five Day Week in Manufacturing Industries, 


establishments operating on the five-day schedule, the 
garment industries outnumber all others combined, and 
account for practically 60 per cent of the total. But the 
combined employment in these garment plants amounted 
to only about 5 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners employed in the 270 establishments found to be 
operating on a five-day week, and to only 28 per cent of 
the total wage earners if we exclude the employment of 
the Ford Motor Company. Thus, while the five-day week 
has apparently made greater headway in the garment 
industries than in others, neither the actual number of 
wage earners affected nor the proportion of this number 
to the total number of wage earners in American indus- 
try under the five-day week plan is particularly signifi- 
cant.” 

More than two-thirds of the companies involved em- 
ployed less than 100 wage earners and 91 per cent 500 or 
less. Of the 270 establishments, 57.3 per cent were closed- 
union shops but 91 per cent of the closed shops were in the 
garment industries. The number of workers in union 
shops was 3.1 per cent of the total employed in the 270 
establishments or 16.4 per cent when the employes of the 
Ford Motor Company are excluded. Thus “on the basis 
of the number of establishments on a five-day week sched- 
ule, labor policy appears to be an important factor and 
organized labor seems to have exerted considerable in- 
fluence in bringing about the adoption of this schedule. 
But on the basis of the relative size and importance of 
closed-union and open-shop plants operating under the 
shorter schedule, as measured by the number of workers 
affected, the labor union influence loses its significance and 
becomes a relatively unimportant factor in accounting for 
the spread of five-day week operation.” 

The Board’s study “clearly reveals that the five-day 
week in industrial establishments is preponderantly an 
eastern institution, in so far as the number of plants that 
have adopted it is concerned. A little less than 5 per cent 
of the establishments that reported operation on the 
schedule are located in the central states, another 3 per 
cent are scattered through southern states, while 10 per 
cent are in New England states. The remaining 82 per 
cent are in the Middle Atlantic states, with 70 per cent 
in New York state alone. This concentration in the north- 
eastern states, and particularly in New York, is undoubt- 
edly due in part to the fact that this section is predomi- 
nantly the manufacturing section of the country; and in 
part to the prevalence in this section of the garment and 
printing industries.” 

Various reasons are given for the adoption of the five- 
day week. While many of the employers presented as 
their reason for adopting it the desire to give their em- 
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ployes more leisure time, the Board is inclined to stress 
the fact that an extra day of leisure would be conducive 
to greater efficiency and lower costs. Some employers 
have concluded that the half-day on Saturday is 
uneconomical. The fixed costs involved in starting up a 
plant and general overhead costs are spread over a half 
day’s production. The efficiency and morale of the em- 
ployes, furthermore, is likely to be below normal on Satur- 
day forenoons. The fatigue and monotony of the week’s 
work and the anticipation of week-end change and relaxa- 
tion are conducive to the performance of work in a per- 
functory manner. These factors along with absenteeism 
tend to increase the unit costs of production. In some 
plants, furthermore, an entire day with the plant shut 
down furnishes an excellent opportunity for repair work 
and preparation of processes for the next week. 


The Board also points out that “a potent factor in the 
adoption of the five-day week in certain industries is its 
connection with Jewish religious practice. The orthodox 
Jew is forbidden to perform work on the Hebrew Sab- 
bath, which extends from sundown on Friday to sundown 
on Saturday. Although economic necessity of conforming 
to existing conditions of life and labor and the tendency 
toward a more liberal interpretation of orthodox prin- 
ciples have resulted in widespread disregard of the re- 
ligious precept, the more orthodox members of the race, 
particularly the religious leaders, have seen in the advent 
of the five-day week an opportunity to reestablish the 
strict observance of the faith, and consequently have lent 
strong support to the movement for the shorter work 
week. . . . Furthermore, most of the companies in New 
York that observe the five-day week are in the garment 
industries, in which Jews predominate both in the manage- 
ments and among the employes.” 

When the five-day week is introduced the tendency is to 
reduce the number of hours per week, particularly where 
organized labor is in a position to demand fewer hours. 
However, “the change to the five-day week does not 
necessarily involve a reduction in the total number of 
hours of work per week unless the weekly schedule on a 
five-and-one-half or six-day basis is above fifty hours, 
and unless legislative restrictions on hours exist.” An 
analysis of the reports of 219 establishments which pro- 
vided the needed information “shows that prior to five- 
day operation a 44-hour week was effective in the largest 
number of plants covered, followed in order by the 48- 
hour and the 50-hour week. Under the five-day schedule, 
the 40-hour week became the most generally adopted plan, 
followed by the 44-hour and 48-hour schedules.” How- 
ever, “five companies were working a 50-hour week on a 
five-day basis. Sixty-eight companies, or about 31 per 
cent, were operating more than forty-four hours, but not 
over forty-eight hours per week. If the small union 
establishments were omitted, the majority of companies 
with five-day working schedules would be found in this 
latter group, and it is between these limits that are likely 
to be found most of the plants which change to the five- 
day week.” On the other hand 12 per cent of these 
companies “effected the change without a reduction in 
total hours, and three companies even increased their 
working hours slightly.” « 

It should be noted, furthermore, that “a desired dis- 
tribution of working hours over five days of the week 
may encounter limitations imposed by state statute. In 
New York state, for example, the present law governing 
the employment of women in manufacturing industries, 
which became effective January 1, 1928, prescribes as a 


maximum an eight-hour day and a 48-hour week, e 
that when a half-day only is worked on Saturday a maxi 
mum of nine hours is allowed on five days, and four and 
one-half hours on Saturday, making a total of forty-nine 
and one-half hours for the week. An additional allowance 
of seventy-eight hours overtime per year is made. It js 
apparent, therefore, that industries employing consider. 
able numbers of women would be unable, in New York 
state, to arrange daily working schedules in excess of 
nine hours without recourse to the overtime allowance, 
and it may be necessary to conserve this overtime for 
emergency needs.” 

Since the adjustment of wage rates in connection with 
the introduction of the five-day week may or may not 
affect the earnings of employes it becomes a problem of 
great importance to both them and their employer. Union 
workers paid on a weekly basis generally demand a te 
duction in weekly hours at the same pay. When they are 
paid on an hourly basis they expect an increase in the 
rates which will enable them to earn as much per week 
as before weekly hours were reduced. This amounts to 
a wage increase as well as a reduction in hours. Unless 
the workers produce as much or more the employer’s unit 
costs are increased. Under a piece price system the 
workers may conceivably earn as much as before without 
an increase in rates. 

In this connection the Board says that 151 of the 270 
establishments studied “gave information regarding the 
way in which the wage problem had been handled at the 
time of the shift to the five-day week. Sixty-two, or 4l 
per cent, reported that since no material change in total 


hours per week had been made, no adjustment in wagesgiliiy 


had been necessary. Of the remaining eighty-nine, or 5% 
per cent, that had reduced the working hours per week, it 
was found that fifty-three companies had adjusted wage 
rates to permit the earning of as high wages under the 
shortened schedule as had formerly been earned under 
a longer one, and twenty-eight had made no wage adjust- 
ment to compensate for the shorter working schedule. 
Three of the remaining eight plants had made a wage 
adjustment that partially compensated for the lost time, 
and five plants had increased hourly rates but had made no 
change in piece rates. It appears, therefore, that in round 
numbers employes in 75 per cent of the companies which 
furnished information on this subject did not suffer loss 
of wage income from the change to the five-day schedule.” 

Of the 121 companies which reported whether the five 
day week is applied to the office force more than half do 
not include office workers, 30 per cent include them and 
11 per cent have various schemes for giving them free 
Saturdays. 

The 127 companies which gave information on the 
effects of the five-day week on production were divided 
into three classes—(1) those which had reduced the num 
ber of weekly hours when the five-day week was intr0- 
duced, (2) those in which weekly hours were not chan: 
and (3) those which increased weekly hours. “Of ninety- 
four companies that had reduced the total hours of work 
per week in changing to the five-day schedule, approx 
mately one-quarter claimed that production had declined 
in about the same proportion. Six companies reported 4 
substantial loss in output, while forty-six companies s@¥ 
no appreciable change. On the other hand, eighteen com 
panies reported that production had increased. Since tf 
hours of work per week of this group had been reduce 
in changing to the five-day schedule, it appears that neatly 
70 per cent of these companies have suffered no loss # 
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total output per week and are, therefore, obtaining greater 
production per hour than under the longer working sched- 
ule, Unless wage scales were substantially increased, this 
seems to indicate that management has not lost through 
the change, and is actually operating with a lower unit 
cost of output. 

“Of thirty-two companies in which weekly hours were 


maintained, more than one-half found production the 
of § same under the five-day as under the longer schedule, and 
ce, B fourteen noted an increase in output. Only one company 
fot J reported a loss in output, and this would seem to have 
heen caused by reasons other than the change in working 
ith If schedule. The single company that reported an increase 
not & in hours had discovered no increase in output.” 
of § The Board points out that reduction in output occurred 
ion f mostly in union shops where weekly wages remained the 
te Bame. Lack of incentive on the part of the workers to 
are & increase output, the attitudes and methods of manage- 
the ff ment and the character of the product or nature of the 
eek B process are all factors which may largely account for re- 
to B duced output, particularly under a 40-hour week. “Contra- 
less Bf dictory experiences are a warning that too much stress 
unit may easily be placed upon the supposed effect upon pro- 
the duction of a change in the working schedule. Apparently, 
rout fF the adoption of the five-day week has been responsible 
ilike for the increase, the decrease and the maintenance 
270 § of production. Actually, the five-day week has probably 
the lad no effect in some cases, while in other instances, by 
the § acting as a stimulus to both management and employes to 
r 41 §f insure its continuance, it has indirectly been the cause of 
total {{ effecting economies and improvements that might just as 
agesgiMiwell have been discovered and made effective earlier. In 
r S9mmpuch cases the five-day week schedule has become the 
k, it B beneficiary of efforts that might as well have been in- 
wage spired by another cause.” 


On the other hand there is evidence that definitive 
operating economies in many cases can be made under the 
five-day week even though there is no change in produc- 
tion. These are found in connection with the decreased 
operation of power plants, in better opportunity for repair 


time, § and replacement work, in preparation to avoid machine 
de 10 break-downs or interruption in continuous process indus- 
ound B tries and in savings in the expense of starting up and clos- 
which fing down of plants. 


Not only is there testimony to greater punctuality and 
hetter attendance, but labor turnover has been reduced, 
the longer interval of rest gives the employes greater en- 
egy when they do work, Saturday furnishes a reserve of 
possible working hours in case of emergencies, working 
hours can frequently be shifted so as to provide a longer 
period of consecutive time in connection with holidays. 
and employes can find time to enjoy the comforts and 


idel Bf higher standard of living for which they are striving. 
be _Inmany cases where the employes have had opportunity 
al they have voted for the five-day week in overwhelming 


majorities. The Board summarizes the attitudes of both 
employers and employes in the following terms. “Where 
employers have expected reduced production, higher costs 
and lessened efficiency because of a union-enforced five- 
tay week, they apparently have not been disappointed. 
On the other hand, where the experiment had been made 


Bally has done so. Some loss in production and in 
whomy of operation has been accepted by a number of 
‘mployers, and some loss in earnings has been accepted 
Y many employes without apparently destroying their 


With the hope that it would work out satisfactorily, it. 
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belief that, so far as they are concerned, the five-day week 
schedule is desirable. 

“That the experiment has worked out this way in most 
of the cases studied does not necessarily mean that it will 
work out similarly in all cases. Each company has its own 
problems to consider. A wider adoption of the five-day 
week will destroy some of the advantages urged in its 
favor, but will remove greater and more fundamental 
drawbacks, of which the greatest is probably the competi- 
tion with companies having a longer weekly working 
schedule. . . . 

“The conclusion that any or all industrial establishments 
could advantageously adopt the five-day week schedule 
does not follow from the evidence offered in its favor by 
a majority of the companies that are qualified from ex- 
perience to appraise its advantages and drawbacks. This 
evidence does, however, remove the five-day week from 
the status of a radical and impractical administrative ex- 
periment and places it among the plans which, however 
revolutionary they may appear to some, have demon- 
strated both practicability and usefulness under certain 
circumstances.” 


Laissez-Faire 


The following is from an address by Walter S. Gifford, 
president, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
delivered before the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
December 12, 1929: 

“The doctrine of laissez-faire, which was in vogue 
when this country began its independent career and for 
many years after, is still adhered to in principle by many 
people in business. Its essence was that the greatest good 
to the greatest number is attained by adding together the 
greatest good which each individual could achieve for 
himself. It was an extremely individualistic doctrine. 
Coincident with the organization of big business has 
come the belief that extreme individualism must be tem- 
pered with a regard for social consequences. In some 
cases big businesses have not gathered this new concep- 
tion for themselves as rapidly as the public accepted it 
for them. But the process has gone on very rapidly. The 
adjustment of big business to democracy, so that it works 
smoothly, efficiently, and to the end of widespread pros- 
perity, gives ample scope to the energies and abilities of 
our people. We could greatly increase our prosperity 
and stabilize it, if we made but such reasonable strides 
as we ought to expect in this field of human relations. 
It is perhaps a moral and ethical field, yet results in it are 
as surely translatable into economic progress as are the 
discoveries of pure science. 

“In the days of laissez-faire, if a new process threw 
people out of work, they were merely the victims of 
progress. At present this process is called technological 
unemployment and there is an increasing disposition on 
the part of the public to expect industry to make these 
transitions as easy on the individuals concerned as pos- 
sible, as well as to improve the processes of industry as a 
whole—and business accepts this responsibility. Read- 
justment is the price of progress. Of course, with a civi- 
lization which involves intricate machinery and _ inter- 
dependent relationships, the result of given tendencies is 
not always obvious until too late to prevent some tempo- 
rary hardship on the part of small groups of our popu- 
lation. By and large, however, the hazards of readjust- 
ment are avoidable. Such stumbling as we may witness 
along the road of progress will be due not to acts of 
God, but to the failure of man.” 


[3] 
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Training the Older Employe 


The American Management Association recently pub- 
lished the results of an inquiry among representative con- 
cerns in a variety of industries on what is being done to 
train older employes for jobs for which they can be 
fitted.” It is a universal custom among the 40 concerns 
which replied to put employes on simpler or lighter work 
as they grow older. While it is evident from the report 
that “but few concerns are conducting training as an aid 
to this adjustment problem, still the evidence is clear that 
they represent a trend in dealing with the older worker, 
whether by general or special training, which is both eco- 
nomical and social. . . . From the evidence collected this 
training for older employes increases their efficiency on 
present work, prepares them for transfer to other work, 
and improves the spirit of cooperation.” 

Particularly significant is the record from three con- 
cerns having a total of 50,000 employes in which training 
of older workers has been carried on for about four years. 
They find as a result that it is easier to employ older men 
profitably, to transfer them from one machine or group 
to another, to adjust working relations and to develop a 
spirit of willingness in attacking new problems. One con- 
cern is quoted to the effect that “there is a decided change 
in usefulness because in many instances it permits the 
employe to continue his or her working career for several 
years, and we find that the vast majority of our employes, 
who would be eligible for pensions, desire greatly to be 
allowed to continue at their work as long as possible.” “ 

Another concern finds its training course so popular 
that there is a long waiting list for it. It runs for two 
years and the instruction is given after working hours on 
two evenings a week for a three-hour period. The course 
is optional and the men are not paid for the time spent 
on it. The cost of the course to the company is about $200 
per month for the 60 men taking it, in addition to the 
light, heat and power furnished. 

The social significance of this movement is apparent, 
especially when considered in connection with old age 
pension systems. 


Rabbi Magnes on Jewish-Arab Question 


Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, chancellor of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, recently aroused much interest by 
his moderate statements in regard to Arab-Jew relations 
in Palestine. Since then Rabbi Magnes has issued a pam- 
phlet setting forth his views in greater detail. (Reprinted 
in the Jewish Daily Bulletin for January 24, 1930). 

Rabbi Magnes explains that he considers Jewish immi- 
gration, settlement on the land and Hebrew life and cul- 
ture the essentials in Palestine. With these rights guaran- 
teed he would be ready to “yield the Jewish ‘state’ ” and 
to agree to “a legislative assembly together with a demo- 
cratic political regime” planned so that these fundamentals 
could not be infringed. It has been estimated that about 
3,000,000 people could live in Palestine, with agriculture 
as the chief industry. There are now about 900,000 per- 
sons of whom 160,000 are Jews. Since it will obviously 
be a long time before the Jews could.constitute even a 
third of the total population of the country, allowing for 
the Arab increase, Rabbi Magnes concludes that the Jews 

(1) General Management Series No. 93. 

(2) Quoted in Monthly Labor Review, September, 1929, pp. 47-48. 
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should “try to work out a program for a generation, anj 
let the generation after it take care of its own problem’ 

The present ruling in regard to Jewish immigration js 
that it shall be permitted “in accordance with the economic 
capacity of the country to absorb it.” Rabbi Magne 
concludes that this should be determined by the League of 
Nations through the Mandates Commission or the Inte. 
national Labor Office. The question of the land is al» 
very important. Arab peasants have undoubtedly suf. 
fered hardship in some cases because of their dispossession 
when the Jews bought the land. Rabbi Magnes believes, 
however, that this has been due to “the absentee effendi 
landlord who had pocketed the money, with little or noth. 
ing for the dispossessed fellaheen.” “In the vast majority 
of cases,” he says, the purchasers have given the peasants 
either money or land elsewhere in addition to the price 
paid to the landlords. Rabbi Magnes also says that “many 
an Arab village is poverty-stricken” because the Arabs 
are “half-enslaved to an absentee effendi landlord or to 
Arab usurers, both Christian and Moslem.” Keeping the 
peasants down will be of no advantage to the Jews. 
Rather, improvement in the peasant’s standard of living 
will increase his power of consuming and producing and 
gradually improve conditions for the country as a whole 
Therefore the land question should not be left to the 
legislative assembly but should be referred to the League 
of Nations. The question of the official language should 
also not be left to the legislative assembly since, if He 
brew does not have equal status with Arabic, a “genuine 
revival of the Hebrew language and culture” cannot be 
realized. 

“If a political regime can be worked out either thr 


a constitution or through a treaty or in some other bind Th 
ing and international way, that can safeguard the three 127 | 
rights above outlined, then I am heartily in favor of in § accor 
cluding within this regime, but by no means as the whole} whic 


of it, a legislative assembly in which the two nationalities J table 
shall participate upon the basis of a carefully worked out § unre! 
system of suffrage.” The best suggestion for such a legis- | tion 
lature which has been made is, he thinks, “the creation of J suffic 
two houses, the lower chamber elected by the whole popu- J they 
lation, which would give a large Arab majority, and anf} lem. 
upper chamber, to be elected or appointed upon the basis J exist 
of the equality of the three nationalities, Jewish, Arab, J of a 
British.” 

Some Jews have declared that without Palestine the § com 
Jewish people is “doomed to destruction.” Rabbi Magnes} T! 
argues that while the Jewish people and the Torah can} dud 
continue to exist without it “the Land is one of the chief J gene 
means .. . of revivifying and deepening the people and J to 1 
the Torah.” plan 

Through the settlements in Palestine the Jewish people J the 
have already gained Hebrew as “a living possession § worl 
which has given them “the medium again for classic, pe | feat 
manent Jewish expression . . . the return of the Jews t0 J spre 
the soil . . . for the sake of their love of this particular J furt 
soil. . . the brave attempt on the part of city-bred, school J) than 
bred young Jews .. . to work out . . . a synthesis betwee? 
the radicalism of their social outlook and their ancestral 2 desi 
Judaism.” by | 

Palestine, according to Rabbi Magnes, is “a dangerous J dire 
frontier land for the lovers of peace in Israel.” He com offic 
cludes that the Jews in Palestine “should not either will of | T 
believe in or want a Jewish home that can be maintair 
in the long run only against the violent opposition of t- 
Arab and Moslem peoples.” 
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